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Abundant  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  are  the  rightful 
heritage  of  e\erv  Floridian  and  the  responsibihty  of  every  pubhc 
official. 

We  stand  today  at  a  crossroads.  The  efforts  of  yesteryear 
in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  tomorrow.  Florida  can,  and  must,  update  its 
recreation  program  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  expanding 
and  prosperous  society. 

The  pages  that  follow  outline  a  program  sound  in  concept, 
exciting  in  scope  and  commensurate  with  our  needs.  It  is  a 
program  that  demands  earnest  consideration  by  the  people  of 
Florida,  and  prompt  action  by  their  elected  representatives. 
The  only  limitation  on  the  good  that  can  be  accomplished  is  the 
limit  of  our  vision  and  courage. 


March  14,  1963 
Honorable  Farris  Bryant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida 
Capitol  Building 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Dear  Governor  Bryant: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  forward  herewith  the  completed  report  of 
your  Committee  on  Recreational  Development.  You  will  recall  that,  in  February 
of  last  year,  you  instructed  the  Committee  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
a  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan,  as  recommended  in  our  interim  report. 

We  believe  that  the  program  embodied  in  this  report  is  sound,  and  that 
ample  statistical  data  have  been  developed  to  support  our  recommendations. 
Basically,  we  are  proposing  immediate  action  along  three  lines: 

1.  A  land  acquisition  program  to  meet  outdoor  recreation  needs  through 
the  year  1970,  based  on  the  multiple-use  concept. 

2.  Implementing    legislation   involving    revision    of    the    statutes    in    some 
instances  and  completely  new  ideas  and  concepts  in  others. 

3.  A  financing  plan  which  will  provide  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  land 
acquisition  phase  of  the  program. 

Florida  does  indeed  stand  at  the  crossroads.  The  Committee  believes  that 
a  well-planned  outdoor  recreation  program  instituted  at  this  point  in  Florida's 
development  will  pay  continuing  dividends  far  in  excess  of  the  original  costs. 

A  program  of  this  magnitude  requires  the  utmost  in  vision  and  leadership. 
The  proper  function  of  a  democratic  government  is  to  provide  those  things 
which  the  people  want.  We  find  that  our  program  and  objectives  have  wide- 
spread support  from  those  who  look  to  the  future. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  us  to  serve  on  your  Committee  and  to  share 
in  the  preparation  of  this  program.  We  appreciate  the  confidence  and  support 
which  you  have  constantly  lent  us  in  our  efforts  to  secure  for  the  people  of 
Florida  the  outdoor  heritage  which  makes  our  state  unique. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


^c:^^ 


William  R.  Kidd,  Chairman 
Governor's  Committee  on 
Recreational  Development 
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Outdoor  recreation  is  vitally  important  to  Florida— 
both  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  its  people  and 
as  the  mainstay  of  the  tourist-oriented  economy.  With 
its  abundant  natural  assets  of  lands  and  waters,  wild- 
life and  climate,  the  state  is  unusually  well-suited  as 
a  provider  of  outdoor  recreation  for  a  growing  popu- 
lation and  millions  of  annual  visitors. 

Participation  in  outdoor  recreation  activities  is 
increasing  almost  657c  faster  than  Florida's  population 
growth.  The  average  Floridian  currently  enjoys  84 
user-occasions  per  year;  by  1970,  half  again  as  many 
people  will  be  enjoying  95  user-occasions  per  year. 
Tourist  participation  in  some  important  outdoor 
recreation  acti\'ities  equals  the  volume  of  the  resident 
population. 

\Miile  the  demand  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
the  supply  is  fi.xed,  and  even  decreasing.  Florida's 
fabled  outdoor  recreation  resources  are  rapidly  being 
altered  and  reduced  by  the  forces  of  a  bustling 
economy.  The  vast  open  spaces,  the  un-crowded 
waters,  the  endless  stretches  of  deserted  shoreline- 
all  have  largely  given  wav  to  new  developments. 

All  over  the  state,  the  people  must  now  turn  pri- 
marily to  those  areas  already  in  public  ownership  to 
serve  their  outdoor  recreational  needs.  In  these  areas 
—the  state  and  national  parks,  forests  and  wildlife 
preserves— are  some  4,641,000  acres  of  land  generally 
suitable  for  hunting,  hiking,  camping,  nature  study 
and  the  like.  Vast  areas  of  public  waters  serve  boating, 
fishing,  swimming  and  similar  activities. 

But  these  areas,  both  land  and  water,  are  limited 
ill  capacity  and,  in  many  cases,  poorly  distributed 
tiuoughout  the  state.  They  could  not  be  expected  to 
meet  the  expanding  need  indefinitely— and  often,  in 
fact,  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  need  today.  The)' 
must  be  supplemented  by  immediate  acc|uisition  ol 
additional  outdoor  recreational  resoiuces  while  these 
resources  are  still  available.  Only  in  this  wa)'  can 
atlequate  outdoor  recreation  opportimit\'  be  assured 
for  Florida  in  the  years  to  come. 

Florida  is  now  at  the  crossroads.  Either  we  must 
act  now  to  implement  an  acquisition  program  such  as 
that  envisioned  in  this  report,  or  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  the  serious  and  lasting  consequences  of 
inaction. 

To  meet  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  1970  at 
reasonable  standards,  we  must: 

—  place  an  additional  2,600,000  acres  of  land  under 


intensi\e  game  management 

—  establish   an   additional    11.5,000   acres   in   nature 
preserves 

—  make   available   an   additional    101,000   acres   for 
wilderness  camping 

—  develop  an  additional  2.5,500  picnic  sites 

—  make    available    an   additional    8,700    acres    for 
hiking 

—  developing  an  additional  4,400  camp-sites 

—  provide  an  additional  3,000  miles  of  scenic  road- 
way for  pleasure  driving 

—  install  an  additional  886  boat  access  facilities 

—  make    available    an    additional    1.30   fresh    water 
swimming  sites 

—  develop  an   additional   111   historical   or   archae- 
ological sites 

—  provide  an  additional  70.7  miles  of  seashore 
This  is  a  large  order,  but  it  can  be  met.  First,  every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  to  insure  that  maximum 
use  is  made  of  presently  available  public  outdoor 
recreation  areas.  This  can  be  supplemented  b)-  va- 
rious use  agreements  with  private  landowners.  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  some  new  land  acquisition 
will  be  inescapable,  and  this  should  be  undertaken 
without  delay. 

To  undertake  the  needed  acquisition  program,  a 
minimum  of  fifty  million  dollars  must  be  made 
available.  The  soundest  approach  to  this  immense 
financing  23roblem  is  through  a  revenue  bond  issue, 
supported  with  licenses  and  fees  collected  from  out- 
door recreation  users. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  important  program  effec- 
tively, some  administrative  changes  in  Florida's  state 
government  also  will  be  necessar\'.  An  inter-agencv 
arrangement,  such  as  that  which  has  functioned  so 
well  o\er  the  past  two  years,  must  be  formally  set  up 
to  s\nthesize  and  coordinate  the  programs  of  the 
numerous  agencies  now  involved  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation. A  specific  land  acquisition  and  management 
division  also  should  be  established  under  the  Trustees 
of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  to  insure  that 
multiple  and  maximum  use  is  made  of  all  state-owned 
lands. 

To  pro\ide  for  the  broad  program  briefl\'  outlined 
above,  legislati\e  action  will  be  prerequisite.  This 
must  be  accomplished  in  the  1963  Session  of  the 
Florida  Legislature  by  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
outdoor  recreation  law. 


•ttdoor  recreation  is  the  heritage  of  all  Floridians 
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Outdoor  recreation  is  an  inseparable  part  of  Florida 
living.  There  is  hardly  a  man,  woman  or  child  in 
Florida  who  does  not  participate  in  some  form  of 
recreational  activity  in  the  great  outdoors  —  not  once, 
but  over  and  over  again. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  for  Floridians,  outdoor 
recreation  has  a  special  magnetism  for  the  millions 
of  tourists  who  visit  the  State  each  year.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  these  visitors,  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
such  recreational  activities  provides  the  greatest  in- 
centive for  their  trip  to  Florida.  Many  return  again 
and  again  for  the  same  reason. 

This  immense  popularity  of  outdoor  recreation  is 
not  accidental.  Florida  is  an  outdoor  state,  abounding 
in  recreational  opportunities.  Countless  miles  of  sandy 
ocean  beaches,  freshwater  lakes  and  streams  almost 
without  number,  \ast  expanses  of  forested  \\ilderness 
teeming  with  wildlife,  warm  coastal  waters  at  every 
turn,  incomparable  natural  scenery  of  wide  \'ariety, 
a  rich  legacy  of  historical  and  archaeological  wonders 
and,  above  all,  a  year-round  climate  which  virtually 
compels  people  to  the  out-of-doors  —  all  of  these 
contribute  to  Florida's  matchless  outdoor  recreation 
environment. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  of  settlement,  these 
abundant  recreational  resources  have  served  our  peo- 
ple well. 
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ndij   beuclies,  almost   without  end  . 


Countless  rivers  and  lakes  .  .  .  Abundant   and   varied   wildlife  .  . 

All    contribute    to    Florida's    matchless    outdoor    recreation   eniironmctit 


Unspotied   wilderness  . 


But  the  vast  recreational  resources  which  seemed 
inexhaustible  a  few  short  years  ago  seem  barely 
adequate  today  in  the  face  of  rapid  growth  and 
development.  Florida  has  now  become  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  states  in  the  Union.  In  the  brief 
period  between  1950  and  1960,  the  population  of 
Florida  almost  doubled.  By  1970,  it  will  have  in- 
creased by  half  again,  and  by  the  year  2000  —  only  a 
generation  away  —  it  may  well  be  several  times  as 
great.    During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  out- 


of-state   visitors   to    Florida   will    mulHplv   in   similar 
proportion. 

Each  new  resident  and  each  additional  visitor  will 
have  outdoor  recreation  needs  to  be  satisfied.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  needs  for  outdoor  recreation  in 
Florida  are  increasing  even  faster  than  the  population 
itself.  People  toda)'  have  more  leisure  time  than  ever 
before;  they  have  more  surplus  income  with  which 
to  satisfy  their  leisure-time  needs,  and  thev  are  better 
able  to  utilize  free  time  because  of  continual  improve- 
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ments  in  transportation  facilities. 

Every  indicator  of  outdoor  recreation  pressure  — 
attendance  at  state  and  national  parks,  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  sold,  pleasure  boats  registered,  etc.  — 
points  to  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Rapidly  increasing  demand,  however,  is  only  half 
of  Florida's  growing  outdoor  recreation  problem. 
While  population  is  expanding  and  per  capita  par- 
ticipation is  rising  even  faster,  available  recreational 
resources  are  actually  diminishing.  The  vast  open 
spaces  that  characterized  Florida  not  too  long  ago  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Sprawling  urban  and  industrial 
complexes  have  arisen  on  long-deserted  tracts  of  land 
to  meet  the  demand  for  new  homes,  new  stores,  new 
factories.  Modern  highways  have  crisscrossed  the 
countryside,  dividing  the  once  remote  wilderness  into 
a  thousand  parts.  Agriculture,  mining  and  forestry 
have  wrought  great  changes  in  the  landscape  as 
Florida's  basic  industries  have  come  into  their  own. 
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Florida's  population  is  growing  rapidly— more  and 
seeking  outdoor  recreation 


'tore  people 


'J'liis  cliaiit;iii^  land  use  picture  is  for  the  most  part 
a  sign  of  liealtliv  progress.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  engendered  a  wide-open  race  for  Florida  land  in 
which  outdoor  recreation  has  been  a  poor  competitor. 
Even  lands  which  have  not  been  converted  to  an 
active  use  have  become  less  able  to  serve  outdoor 
recreation  needs,  as  they  have  been  fenced  off  and 
posted  in  the  face  of  intensifving  demand. 


Modern   highway   systems  .  .  . 

Vast  reclamation  projects  .  .  . 

Sprawling  housing  developments  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Mciny  changes  arc  taking  place  in  the  natural  landscape 


any   of   Florida's  desirable  lands  and   waters  are   no   longer  available  for  public  outdoor  rccrcolioixd   mc 
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There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  land-using 
development  in  Florida  will  slow  its  rapid  pace 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Nor  does  the  problem  stop  here.  Intensified  use, 
coupled  with  ignorance  and  neglect,  is  resulting  in 
constant  physical  deterioration  of  many  of  our  most 
valuable  outdoor  recreational  resources.  Wildfires 
each  year  destroy  thousands  of  acres  of  natural  vege- 
tation. Irresponsible  drainage  is  just  as  damaging  to 
marshes  and  wetlands.  Water  pollution  has  ruined 
many  beautiful  bodies  of  water.  Beach  and  soil 
erosion,  needless  dredging  and  filling  of  bays  and 
inland  waters,  unharmonious  developments  scattered 
over  the  countryside,  excessive  roadside  advertising, 
willful  disregard  for  hunting  and  fishing  regulations  — 


Water  pollution  . 


Forest  fires  . 


Thoughtless  littering . 


Beach  erosion 


the  list  of  problems  is  long  indeed.  Each  of  these 
problems  detracts  measurably  from  the  -ability  of 
Florida's  resources  to  meet  outdoor  recreation  needs. 


.  .  .  Many   factors   contribute   to   the   physical   deterioration    of 
outdoor  recreation  resources 


With    increasing   use,   over-crowded   conditions   result    in    less 
user  satisfaction  as  well  as  strain  on  the  available  resources 
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Florida  is  at  the  proverbial  crossroads.  Public  out- 
door recreation  areas  in  the  state  are  in  manv  cases 
already  carrying  maximum  loads.  The  day-by-day 
increase  in  demand  on  these  resources  must  either  go 
unserved  or  be  accommodated  at  increasingly  loNver 
levels  of  satisfaction  —  an  undesirable  alternative 
which  can  result  only  in  mounting  detriment  to  the 
resources  themsehes.  We  have,  therefore,  reached  the 
moment  of  decision.  Either  we  must  firmly  resohe  to 
meet  the  impending  crisis  of  outdoor  recreation  with 
a  bold  new  action  program,  or  we  must  resign  our- 
sehes  to  the  serious  and  lasting  consequences  of  in- 
action. 


This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  State  of  Florida  has 
been  inactive  up  to  this  point.  Many  timely  and  well- 
planned  programs  have  been  instituted  to  preserve, 
protect  and  make  available  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources for  public  use.  But  even  running  at  full  speed, 
these  programs  cannot  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the 
expanding  needs  of  tomorrow. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  too  important  to  Florida's 
social  and  economic  well-being  to  be  lost  for  failure 
to  recognize  the  stakes  involved.  We  must  act  now 
to  insure  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  future 
Floridians  and  to  perpetuate  the  State's  well-deserved 
image  as  the  nation's  playground.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  otherwise. 

As  the  first  and  most  basic  step  in  our  action  pro- 
gram, we  must  acquire  and  set  aside  for  perpetual 
public  use  a  sufficient  part  of  the  State's  outdoor  rec- 
reational resources  to  meet  optimum  future  needs. 
This  must  be  done  now,  while  these  resources  are  still 
available. 

In  this  report,  a  program  has  been  set  forth  for 
acquisition  of  the  minimum  necessary  outdoor  rec- 
reational resources.  This  program  has  been  soundly 
conceived  and  carefully  planned,  but  its  successful 
implementation  will  depend  on  wholehearted  ac- 
ceptance and  support  by  the  people  of  Florida. 


Outdoor  recreation  provides  many  things  for  mantj  people  . 
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Outdoor  recreation  is  a  broad  and  inclusive  term. 
In  a  sense,  anyone  who  goes  out-of-doors  in  quest  of 
fun,  entertainment,  relaxation,  diversion  or  satisfaction 
of  some  sort  is  seeking  outdoor  recreation.  Some  may 
find  this  in  a  simple  walk  around  the  block;  others 
may  make  elaborate  preparations  and  journev  great 
distances.  Outdoor  recreation  may  be  active  or 
passive,  participant  or  spectator;  it  may  involve  sports 
or  athletics,  or  it  may  be  more  on  the  cultural, 
aesthetic  or  educational  sid6.  Whatever  the  natiu'e 
of  our  preference,  we  all  seek  outdoor  recreation  of 
some  kind  to  some  degree.  It  is  virtuallv  a  necessit)' 
of  life. 

For  purposes  of  classification,  outdoor  recreation 
is  usuallv  confined  to  acti\ities  which  have  a  specific 
identity.  Such  activities  include  ever^•thing  from  hop- 
scotch to  hunting,  from  bird  \\'atching  to  badminton. 
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.  Social  life 


,  Peaceful  relaxation 


from  shiiffleboard  to  skindi\ing,  from  playing  tag  in 
the  neighborhood  park  to  pleasure  driving  through  a 
scenic  countryside. 

Activities  such  as  hopscotch,  badminton,  shuffle- 
board  and  playing  tag  may  be  carried  on  almost 
anywhere,  usually  with  facilities  placed  at  locations 
most  convenient  for  the  user.  For  such  activities  as 
hunting,  bird  watching,  skindiving  or  scenic  appre- 
ciation, however,  a  specific  element  of  the  natural 
environment  must  be  sought  out.  A  hopscotch  diagram 
mav  be  etched  on  a  citv  sidewalk;  a  badminton  court 
set  up  in  the  backyard.  Golf  courses,  swimming  pools, 
zoos  and  skeet  ranges  may  be  located  to  suit  the 
demand,  with  little  regard  for  the  area  involved.  But 
wildlife,  water  bodies  and  beaches,  scenic  woodlands 
and  the  like  are  a  relatively  fixed  and  immovable  part 
of  nature.  They  are  fi.xed  in  both  quantity  and  location 


and,  as  such,  they  are  a  valuable  part  of  our  natural 
resource  base.  Thev  are  our  outdoor  recreational 
resources. 

These  two  broad  categories  of  outdoor  recreation 
activities  have  been  variously  defined  by  different 
terms.  Some  planners  prefer  "urban"  and  "non-urban," 
to  signifv  their  relative  proximit}'  and  accessibilitv 
to  population  centers.  Perhaps  a  more  serviceable  set 
of  terms  is  "user-oriented"  and  "resource-based,"  which 
is  descripti\'e  of  their  most  important  characteristic. 
Whatever  terms  are  used,  it  is  easy  to  grasp  the  basic 
significance  of  each  group.  The  first  is  necessarv 
to  meet  the  dav-to-day  needs  of  modern  society  —  a 
complement  to  the  television  set,  the  movie  theatre, 
the  art  gallery  of  the  concert  hall.  The  second  cate- 
gory is  even  more  basic,  for  it  pro\'ides  for  most  of  us 
our  only  real  and  personal  contact  with  nature  —  an 


experience  for  which  none  of  the  elaborate  artifices 
of  man  can  substitute.  It  is  with  this  second  type  of 
outdoor  recreation  that  we  are  concerned  in  this 
report. 

Human  versatihty  has  produced  countless  ways  of 
enjoying  nature  through  outdoor  rerceational  expe- 
riences. For  this  report,  we  have  defined  thirteen 
types,  involving  either  different  activities  or  different 
resources.   These  activities  are: 

Hunting 

Salt  Water  Fishing 

Fresh  Water  Fishing 

Camping 

Picnicking 

Hiking 

Boating 

Salt  Water  Swimming 

Fresh  Water  Swimming 

Water  Skiing 

Visiting  Historical  or  Archaeological  Sites 

Nature  Study 

Pleasure  Driving 


Many  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  depend  on  specific  elements 
of  the  natural  environment: 


Camping— in  park  and  wilderness 

5,      "t  J 


These  thirteen  activities  are  not  all-inclusive,  but 
thev  involve  the  same  outdoor  recreational  resources 
on  which  other  activities  depend.  If  we  provide  ade- 
quately for  these  activities,  we  will  have  preserved 
the  basis  for  all  types  of  outdoor  recreation  in  Florida. 


liibilities 


c$ 


m 
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Outdoor  recreation  is  important  everywhere  —  in 
Alaska,  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  Back  Bay  Boston  and 
in  Outer  Mongolia  —  but  it  is  especially  important  in 
Florida.  Nowhere  is  outdoor  recreation  more  in- 
timately related  to  the  lives  of  the  people  and  the 
economy  which  supports  them  than  in  this  state. 

Florida  has  thousands  of  commercial  enterprises, 
which  were   set  up   to  meet  the  outdoor  recreation 

Commercial  development  and  use  of  outdoor   recreational   resour 


And  pressures  from  the  daily  ; 


implex  societij 


lor  recreation    is   a   nr/i, 


demand  and  are  dependent  on  the  continuation  of  this 
demand.  These  fishing  camps,  docks,  piers,  boat 
ramps,  charter  boats,  hunting  preserves,  bathing 
beaches,  campgrounds,  picnic  shelters,  guided  tours 
and  equipment  rentals  are  already  a  major  element 
of  the  State's  economy.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
tremendous  expenditures  for  boats,  motors,  firearms 
and  ammunition,  fishing  tackle,  camping  equipment, 


svvimsuits  and  outdoor  clothing,  trailers,  literature  and 
maps,  dogs  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  plus  the  incidental 
costs  of  food,  lodging,  gasoline  and  other  expendible 
items,  the  annual  gross  receipts  total  a  quarter  billion 
dollars.  This  is  an  impressive  figure,  but  it  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  true  economic  \\'orth  of  Florida's  out- 
door recreation  industry. 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  impact  of  outdoor  rec- 


y  an  important  ymrt  in  tlir  Florida 


From  the  luxury  resorts  of  the  "Gold  Coast" 


To  the  modest  developments  of  lesser  known  areas  .  .  .  Tourism   is  a   vital  factor  in 

Florida's  economic  prosperity 


reation  upon  the  Florida  economy  is  manifested  in 
the  tourist  industry,  still  the  State's  foremost  source 
of  income.  In  1962,  more  than  13,000,000  tourists 
visited  the  State,  spending  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000. 
Every  aspect  of  Florida's  economy  shared  in  this 
prosperity.  This  steady  influx  of  out-of-state  visitors 
will  continue  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  provide  them 
with  the  things  they  want  —  and  one  of  the  things 
they  want  most  is  outdoor  recreation. 

Recent  studies  by  the  Florida  Development  Com- 
mission show  that  of  all  the  tourists  visiting  Florida, 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  provided  by  far 
the  greatest  incentive  for  the  trip.  Participation  in 
outdoor  recreation  activities  also  was  identified  as 
the  greatest  source  of  enjoyment  by  tourists  leaving 
the  State. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  important.  Whether  we  seek 
it  for  our  own  enjoyment  or  as  a  source  of  economic 
prosperity,  we  must  preserve  and  protect  the  irre- 
placeable resources  on  which  it  depends. 
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Beaches — Swimming     

Atmosphere   of    Reloxation    and    Fun    

Fishing     

Commercial    Attractions    

Noturol    Scenery    

Historical   Places  ond/or  Art  Museums  

Sports  to  Participate  in  

Natfonol    Parks    

State    Parks    

Picnicking   

Spectator  Sports  

Dancing    and    Night-Life   

Hunting     

Other     

NOTE:    Percentages   Total   over    100  due   to 
multiple   answering    by   respondents. 


Looked 

Forward   To  Enjoyed 

(%>  % 

55  71 
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In  Florida,  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  has 
become  so  vast  that  it  is  difficult  to  assess  with  ac- 
curacy. Still,  a  measure  of  demand  is  the  logical 
starting  point  for  a  determination  of  resource  needs. 
To  serve  this  purpose,  the  State  was  divided  into  ten 
regions,  or  planning  units,  comprised  of  groups  of 
counties.  In  each  region,  a  large  sample  of  the 
resident  population  was  questioned  concerning  its 
outdoor  recreation  habits  and  desires.  Returns  from 
this  survey,  after  careful  evaluation  and  screening, 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  the  total  statewide 
demand.  To  these  figures  for  the  resident  population 
was  added  the  demand  created  by  out-of-state  visitors. 
The  results  provide  an  eye-opening  insight  into  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  outdoor  recreation  demand  in 
Florida. 

Practically  every  Floridian  participates  in  some 
form  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  most  popular  activ- 
ity in  terms  of  people  participating  is  salt  water 
swimming,  engaged  in  by  over  51  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Other  popvilar  activities  are  picnicking, 
pleasure  driving  and  salt  water  fishing.  Fresh  water 
fishing,  fresh  water  swimming,  boating  and  visiting 
historical  and  archaeological  sites  enjoy  moderate 
popularity.  Hunting,  water  skiing,  camping,  nature 
study  and  hiking  have  considerably  fewer  devotees. 


PER  CENT  OF  RESIDENT  POPULATION 

OVER    12  YEARS  OF  AGE 
PARTICIPATING  IN   EACH  ACTIVITY 


Salt  water  swimming  51.1% 

Picnicking    48.6 

Salt  water  fishing  42.5 

Pleasure  driving 42.5 

Fresh  water  fishing   35.6 

Fresh  water  swimming  35.0 

Boating    31.3 

Visiting  historical  or  archaeological  sites  29.8 

Hunting   20.4 

Woter  skiing   1  5.5 

Camping    .    15.3 

Nature  study  7.0 

Hiking  5.7 


OUTDOOR    RECREATION 

PLANNING    REGIONS 

OF    FLORIDA 
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Outdoor  recreation  is  primarily  a  family  enterprise 
in  Florida.  Pleasure  driving,  visiting  historical  and 
archaeological  sites,  salt  and  fresh  water  swimming, 
and  picnicking  are  almost  exclusively  familv  affairs. 
Hunting  and,  to  some  extent,  salt  and  fresh  water 
fishing  are  the  only  activities  involving  considerable 
non-family  participation. 


PER   CENT   OF   OCCASIONS 

IN    WHICH    ENTIRE    FAMILY    PARTICIPATES 

(RESIDENT   POPULATION) 


Pleasure  driving  .  98.4% 

Visiting  historical  or  archaeological  sites 98.3 

Salt  woter  swimming        98.1 

Picnicking    -  97.4 

Fresh  water  swimming  97.4 

Nature  study  93.9 

Hiking  92.3 

Water  skiing  91.8 

Boating    89.6 

Camping    88.2 

Solt  woter  fishing   76.7 

Fresh   woter  fishing   — 76.2 

Hunting   51 .6 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  TIMES  PARTICIPATED 

PER  CAPITA  BY  RESIDENT  POPULATION 

OVER   12  YEARS  OF  AGE    (1961) 


Pleasure    driving    18.95 

Salt  water  swimming   16.32 

Fresh  water  swinvning -  -.^   11.04 

Salt  water   fishing   8.36 

Boating    -  7.00 

Fresh  water  fishing  , 6.71 

Picnicking  —    —  6.01 

Water  skiing  ., — 2.93 

Hunting  2.36 

Visiting   historical   or  archaeological   sites   1.38 

Nature  study   — 1.30 

Camping    1 .08 

Hiking   - 77 


Primarily  because  of  the  abundant  opportunities 
available  to  them,  Floridians  take  part  in  more  out- 
door recreational  activities  per  capita  than  the  aver- 
age American.  The  average  Floridian  over  twelve 
years  of  age  enjoys  84  outdoor  recreation  occasions 
per  year,  as  compared  with  a  national  average  of  only 
49.  Average  per  capita  activity  also  varies  from  area 
to  area  within  the  State.  Generally  speaking,  because 
of  more  moderate  year-round  climate,  a  greater 
proportion  of  retirees  in  the  total  population,  and 
availability  of  certain  types  of  resources,  people  of 
central  and  southern  Florida  participate  more  fre- 
quently in  outdoor  recreation  than  do  the  people  of 
northern  Florida. 

In  average  number  of  occasions  per  person,  pleas- 
ure driving,  salt  water  swimming  and  fresh  water 
swimming  head  the  list  of  activities.    Per  capita  rates 


AL  USER— OCCASIONS 

RESIDENT   POPULATION 

iSS*    ,2   YEARS   OF   AGE 
1961 


Pleasure  driving  °~™~Z TS.vOO^OO" 

Salt  water  swimming  63,600,000 

Fresh   water   swimming   43,000,000 

Salt  water  fishing  32,500,000 

Boating  27,300,000 

Fresh  water  fishing  26,100,000 

Picnicking  23,400,000 

Water    skiing    11,400,000 

Hunting    9,200,000 

Visiting  historical  or  archaeological  sites  ....      5,400,000 

Nature   study 5,100,000 

Comping     4,200,000 

Hiking 3,000,000 


of  participation  for  individual  activities  also  vary  for 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Hunting  and  fresh  water 
fishing  have  their  greatest  popularity  in  northern 
Florida,  while  salt  water  fishing  and  salt  water  swim- 
ming participation  rates  are  much  higher  along  the 
lower  east  coast  and  the  middle  gulf  coast.  Naturally, 
rates  of  participation  are  influenced  by  opportunitv, 
which,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  availability  of 
resources. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  TIMES  PARTICIPATED  PER  CAPITA   BY  RESIDENT   POPULATI' 

(BY   REGIONS) 


'ARS  OF  AGE    (1961) 


Hunting     

Fishing — Solt    

Fishing — Fresh      --. 

Camping     

Picnicking     

Hiking    

Boating     

Swimming — Salt 
Swimming — Fresh 

Water  Skiing   

Historical    Sites    ... 

Nature    Study    

Pleosure   Driving   . 


5.05 

7.65 

4.74 

1.64 

2.75 

1.50 

1.99 

1.98 

6.20 

1.50 

2.36 

6.60 

3.18 

3.17 

5.85 

1.97 

10.35 

8.48 

9.57 

5.13 

10.60 

8.36 

9.55 

15.49 

10.88 

4.52 

17.97 

8.09 

6.32 

7.14 

13.74 

3.73 

6.71 

.79 

1.08 

.97 

.86 

1.16 

1.42 

.84 

1.54 

1.57 

1.23 

1.08 

4.99 

4.59 

4.62 

3.94 

4.43 

5.74 

6.54 

3.64 

3.95 

7.35 

6.01 

.47 

.25 

.38 

.56 

.21 

.69 

.51 

.31 

.26 

1.35 

.77 

4.86 

4.15 

4.20 

3.80 

8.98 

7.39 

7.11 

7.11 

7.92 

8.70 

7.00 

13.02 

4.48 

2.65 

7.04 

2.94 

11.99 

18.54 

19.08 

7.44 

24.41 

16.32 

5.93 

9.41 

12.28 

6.82 

15.65 

13.30 

11.48 

8.83 

9.60 

12.33 

11.04 

3.40 

1.59 

2.67 

2.89 

3.13 

3.63 

2.66 

2.77 

4.50 

2.85 

2.93 

1.09 

1.17 

1.39 

1.16 

1.14 

2.08 

1.41 

1.23 

1.18 

1.32 

1.38 

1.46 

1.69 

2.11 

.79 

.59 

1.21 

1.49 

.11 

.22 

1.40 

1.30 

19.78 

13.04 

13.00 

14.24 

20.76 

14.48 

22.48 

9.13 

24.59 

20.59 

18.95 

-^ 
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TOTAL  USER— OCCASIONS  BY  TOURISTS 


Pleasure  driving   -^^^^^^^V 74,800,000 

Salt  water  swimming 64,400,000 

Salt  woter  fishing 11,600,000 

Picnicking  ._ _ 1 0,700,000 

Boating  _ 5,500,000 

Visiting  historical  or  archaeological  sites  ....  5,500,000 

Nature  study  , _...  5,100,000 

Fresh  water  swimming 4,400,000 

fresh  water  fishing  900,000 

Camping  3  00,000 

Hunting _ ' 

Hiking * 

Water   skiing    * 

*  Negligible 


To  the  tremendous  demand  created  by  Florida 
residents  must  be  added  that  of  milhons  of  tourists. 
Most  of  these  visitors  are  in  Florida  for  the  express 
purpose  of  satisfying  outdoor  recreation  needs.  The 
result  is  a  total  tourist  demand  approaching  the 
magnitude  of  resident  population  demand. 

Because  most  \isitors  to  Florida  come  by  auto- 
mobile, pleasure  driving  is  the  simplest  and  the  most 
prevalent  of  tourist  outdoor  recreation  activities.  By 
far  the  greatest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Florida 
tourist,  however,  is  for  salt  water  swimming.  The 
a\erage  visitor  makes  almost  five  trips  to  the  seashore 
during  his  stay.  Also  important  are  salt  water  fishing 
and  picnicking  and,  to  a  lesser  e.xtent,  boating,  visiting 
historical  and  archaeological  sites,  nature  study  and 
fresh  water  swimming.  Camping  seems  to  be  growing 
rapidly  in  popularity  with  tourists. 

Together,  the  resident  and  the  tourist  demand 
gives  a  true  measure  of  the  tremendous  pressure 
exerted  on  Florida's  outdoor  recreational  resources. 
In  a  single  year,  these  two  groups  engage  in  more 
than  a  half-billion  outdoor  recreation  experiences. 

Even  if  this  demand  were  spread  evenly  through- 
out the  year  and  throughout  the  State,  it  would 
represent  a  sizable  load  for  our  resources  to  carry. 
But,  unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case.    The  peak 


pressure  from  both  resident  and  tourist  use  occurs 
in  the  summer  months.  The  months  of  June  and 
July  alone  receive  almost  one-fourth  of  total  outdoor 
recreation  pressure. 


MONTHLY    DISTRIBUTION    OF 

OUTDOOR    RECREATION    USE — PRESSURE 

1961 
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FOR: 

MILES 

ONE  WAY 

Visiting   historical  or  archaeological  sites  135 

Pleasure   driving    _.. 65 

Camping     65 

Nature    study    54 

Hunting    ..- 47 

Fresh    water   fishing    45 

Salt  woter  fishing  34 

Hiking 23 

Boating  _ - 22 

Picnicking  21 

Salt  woter   swimming   — 21 

Fresh  woter   swimming 21 

Woter  skiing  - - — 20 


REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMBINED  RESIDENT  AND  TOURIST  USE-PRESSURE   1961    ( User-Occosions) 


SALT 

FRESH 

f^   ■ 

WATER 

WATER 

^ 

F  . 

1,360,000 

3,590,000 

2,720,000 

260,000 

II 

1,090,000 

680,000 

2,220,000 

160,000 

III 

600,000 

480,000 

1,380,000 

1  30,000 

IV 

700,000 

3,270,000 

2,000,000 

390,000 

V 

300,000 

380,000 

1,980,000 

130,000 

*     VII 

680,000 

6,630,000 

3,800,000 

690,000 

1,930,000 

10,500,000 

6,290,000 

870,000 

VIII 

1  50,000 

830,000 

530,000 

120,000 

IX 

520,000 

750,000 

1,180,000 

140,000 

i    ^ 

1,870,000 

17,050,000 

4,950,000 

1,630,000 

f"' 

9,200,000 

44,160,000 

27,050,000 

4,520,000 

PICNICKING 

HIKING 

BOATING 

1 

3,020,000 

130,000 

2,170,000 

II 

870,000 

40,000 

700,000 

III 

660,000 

50,000 

570,000 

IV 

2,390,000 

240,000 

1,990,000 

V 

630,000 

20,000 

1,060,000 

VI 

4,400,000 

310,000 

4,260,000 

VII 

8,450,000 

490,000 

7,960,000 

VIM 

390,000 

20,000 

580,000 

IX 

620,000 

20,000 

820,000 

X 

STATE 

12,700,000 

1,680,000 

12,670,000 

34,130,000 

3,000,000 

32,780,000 

SALT  WATER 

FRESH  WATER 

WATER 

SWIMMING 

SWIMMING 

SKIING 

1 

13,560,000 

2,290,000 

920,000 

II 

1,930,000 

1,430,000 

230,000 

III 

790,000 

1,590,000 

340,000 

IV 

7,260,000 

3,210,000 

1,240,000 

V 

1,220,000 

1,770,000 

340,000 

VI 

16,290,000 

6,740,000 

1,630,000 

VII 

30,730,000 

11,960,000 

2,570,000 

VIII 

2,150,000 

690,000 

200,000 

IX 

2,370,000 

930,000 

380,000 

X 

STATE 

51,700,000 

16,830,000 

3,550,000 

128,000,000 

47,440,000 

11,400,000 

I 

1,150,000 

1,190,000 

17,010,000 

II 

280,000 

340,000 

3,350,000 

III 

210,000 

300,000 

2,170,000 

IV 

860,000 

680,000 

11,030,000 

V 

200,000 

1 30,000 

3,320,000 

VI 

1,870,000 

1,410,000 

19,170,000 

VII 

2,450,000 

2,460,000 

36,600,000 

VIII 

160,000 

70,000 

1,560,000 

IX 

250,000 

160,000 

4,090,000 

X 

STATE 

3,460,000 

3,430,000 

50,360,000 

10,890,000 

10,170,000 

148,660,000 

(State   t-of-als    her 
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obtolnecl    by    adding    nine    ond    ten    because    of    rounding    processesi 


Similarly,  outdoor  recreation  pressure  is  unevenly 
distributed  within  the  State.  Pressure  from  resident 
Floridians  is  exerted  generally  in  the  area  where  they 
live,  so  that  pressure  patterns  closely  conform  to 
population  patterns.    This   is   to   be   expected.    The 


distribution  pattern  of  tourist  outdoor  recreation 
demand  coincides  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the 
resident  population,  with  the  result  that  areas  alread\' 
taxed  by  heavy  resident  demand  receive  a  proportion- 
ately large  share  of  the  tourist  pressure. 


PROJECTED 

POPULATION   INCREASE 

1961 

-2000 

1961 

W   5,138,300 

1970 

...     7,100,000 

9,950,000 

1990 

13,325,000 

2000 

17,250,000 

^^^^^HBBHHHIi 

The  present  demand  is  only  a  sample  of  what  we 
can  expect  in  the  years  ahead.  Florida  is  growing, 
and  with  it,  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Future  Floridians  will  have  proportionately  more 
time  to  spend  in  the  out-of-doors,  more  money  to 
spend  on  recreational  pursuits  and  better  transpor- 
tation to  enable  them  to  get  about  with  greater  ease. 
As  a  result  of  these  developments,  they  will  par- 
ticipate more   often   in   outdoor  recreation   activities. 


PROJECTED   INCREASE   IN 

NUMBER  OF  TOURISTS 

™.s:.-.SS)'J»                IQfil    .    7 nam  mm  MBKlBM^i^B^M 

■^ 

1961                   -^^HR-                    13,000,000 

1970 18,000,000 

1980  -                 22,500,000 

1990                                                            26,500,000 

2000       -              30,000,000 

The  average  Floridian  will  become  13  per  cent  more 
active  in  outdoor  recreation  bv  1970  —  46  per  cent  b\' 
the  year  2000. 

The  tourist  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  in 
Florida  will "  intensify,  too.  How  many  tourists  will 
actually  visit  the  State  in  forthcoming  years  is 
almost  anybody's  guess,  but  the  estimate  used  here 
of  30,000^000  by  the  year  2000  is  certainly  not 
extravagant. 


INDICATORS   OF   TRENDS    FOR    FACTORS    AFFECTING    OUTDOOR    RECREATION    PARTICIPATION    RATES 


LEISURE   TIME; 

HRS.    PER   WK. 
50 


1950   60   70   80   90   2000 

AVERAGE   WORK   HOURS 
PER   WEEK 


PERSONAL    INCOME: 

DOLLARS 
4000 


3000 


1950  60    70     80     90    2000 

PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


MOBILITY: 

MILES 

10000 

/ 

/ 

/ 

y 

/ 
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1950    60     70     80     90    2000 

AVERAGE   MILES   OF   TRAVEL 
PER   CAPITA 

PROJECTED 

INCREASE    IN    COMBINED 

RESIDENT    AND 

TOURIST    USE-PRESSURE    1961-2000 

^^^^HL, 

( 

USER-OCCASIONS) 

:     Pleasure    Driving 

Salt   Woter   Swimming 

128,000,000 

195,300,000 

287,300,000 

395,400,000 

527,300,000 

Fresh    Water   Swimming 

47,400,000 

76,400,000 

122,500,000 

178,200,000 

253,300,00^1 

Solt   Water    Fishing 

44,100,000 

62,700,000 

87,600,000 

113,500,000 

142,800,00^^ 

Picnicking 

34,100,000 

49,700,000 

71,000,000 

95,800,000 

123,300,000 

Boating 

32,800,000 

53,900,000 

85,300,000 

126,000,000 

173,000,00^H 

Fresh   Water   Fishing 

27,000,000 

37,000,000 

51,700,000 

66,700,000 

85,000,00^™ 

Water   Skiing 

11,400,000 

19,200,000 

37,000,000 

59,600,000 

86,600,000 

1 

Visiting    Historical    Sites 

10,900,000 

15,800,000 

22,500,000 

29,900,000 

38,400,000 

Nature   Study 

10,200,000 

14,500,000 

20,600,000 

27,300,000 

34,300,000 

Hunting 

9,200,000 

12,400,000 

16,900,000 

21,500,000 

26,700,000 

Camping                            |^B 

^^Bj 

7,500,000 

12,700,000 

1  8,900,000 

28,100,000 

Hiking                                  H 

^^H 

4,900,000 

9,000,000 

13,200,000 

21,100,000 

With  the  expected  increases  in  outdoor  recreation 
activity  by  both  resident  population  and  tourists,  the 
total  demand  will  be  on  the  order  of  750  million 
occasions  bv  1970  —  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
nine  years.  By  the  year  2000,  the  demand  will  be  an 
astounding  two  billion  occasions  per  year. 

The  full  import  of  this  enormous  demand  cannot 
be  appreciated  merely  in  terms  of  annual  occasions. 
Only  by  translating  these  figures  into  meaningful 
units  of  resource  measurement  can  the  true  impact  of 
outdoor  recreation  demand  in  Florida  be  understood. 

All  outdoor  recreation  activities  considered  in  this 
report  are  dependent  on  land,  water  and  related 
resources.  For  salt  water  swimming,  there  must  be 
a  beach;  boating  requires  water  surface  and  suitable 
access  facilities;  hunting  and  fishing  presuppose  the 
availability  of  game  and  fish,  which  are,  in  turn, 
dependent  on  native  habitat.  These  resources  must 
be  made  available  at  the  proper  time  and  place  and 
in  suitable  quantity  and  quality  if  the  need  is  to  be 
satisfied. 

Estimating  total  resource  requirements  for  the 
expected  number  of  user-occasions,  however,  is  not 
simplv  a  matter  of  straight  arithmetic.  User-occasions 
involve  different  time  periods  for  different  activities. 
A  day  might  provide  only  one  occasion  for  certain 
activities,  while  providing  two  or  more  occasions  for 
other  activities.  Some  activities,  such  as  boating  and 
pleasure  driving,  usually  involve  group  participation, 
thereby  reducing  resource  requirements  proportion- 
ately for  each  person  sharing  the  same  boat  or  automo- 
bile. Taking  into  consideration  these  various  factors, 
but   attempting  to  provide  for  peak-day   conditions. 


the  half  billion  or  so  user-occasions  now  experienced 
in  Florida  would  require: 

25,000,000  acres  of  game  habitat 
2,500,000  acres  of  water  surface  for  boating 
800,000  acres  of  wilderness  camping  area 
600,000  acres  of  nature  preserve 
300,000  acres  of  fresh  water  fish  habitat 
95,000  prepared  picnic  sites 
18,000  miles  of  scenic  roadway 
7,000  miles  of  hiking  trails 
3,000  prepared  campsites 
3,000  boat  access  points 
500  fresh  water  swimming  sites 
170  miles  of  ocean  beach 
150  historical  and  archaeological  sites 

Some  of  these  resource  requirements  are  dupli- 
cative —  game  habitat  area,  for  instance,  will  serve 
wilderness  camping  needs  and,  to  some  extent,  as  a 
nature  preserve;  water  used  for  boating  wdW  also 
provide  fish  habitat.  But  by  and  large,  these  are  our 
outdoor  recreation  requirements  for  peak-day  pres- 
sure today.  In  a  few  years,  even  resources  in  these 
great  quantities  would  be  inadequate  for  the  growing 
demand. 
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In  a  sense,  all  of  Florida  is  an  outdoor  recreational 
resource.  Practically  every  acre  of  land  and  water 
can  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  satisfaction  of 
outdoor  recreation  needs.  But  most  of  Florida  is 
properly  in  private  ownership.  There  can  be  no  as- 
surance that  any  of  this  land  will  be  available  at  the 
desired  time  to  serve  either  public  or  private  outdoor 
recreation  needs.  Of  the  15-20  per  cent  of  the  State 
in  public  ownership,  a  large  part  is  committed  to 
purposes  other  than  outdoor  recreation.  In  the  final 
analysis,  only  those  public  areas  which  have  been 
set  aside,  either  specifically  for  recreation  or  for  uses 
compatible  with  recreation,  can  be  regarded  as  pres- 
ently available  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

Still,  Florida  is  in  a  rather  fortunate  position.  In 
past  years,  when  the  State  was  still  little-developed, 
large  acreages  of  generally  submarginal  land  were 
withdrawn  by  State  and  Federal  Governments  for 
such  purposes  as  water  control,  wildlife  protection 
and  forest  rehabilitation.  Since  that  time,  other  areas, 
large  and  small,  have  been  set  aside  as  state  and 
national  parks,  forests,  game  preserves,  military  reser- 
vations, or  for  other  governmental  uses.  In  these 
various  areas  already  in  public  ownership,  there  are 
about  four  and  a  half  million  acres  available  and 
suitable  for  some  form  of  outdoor  recreation.  This 
represents  almost  14  per  cent  of  the  State's  land 
area  —  an  unusually  high  percentage  for  the  Eastern 
United   States. 

Although  there  are  some  county  and  even  munici- 
pal lands  and  facilities  in  Florida  which  are  capable 
of  serving  the  resource-based  outdoor  recreation  activ- 
ities considered  in  this  report,  they  are  relatively 
minor  and  have  been  given  only  passing  attention. 
State  and  Federal  lands,  however,  are  for  the  most" 
part  well-suited  to  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and 
have  been  carefully  inventoried  with  an  eye  toward 
their  present  and  potential  capacity  for  serving  these 
needs. 
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State-owned  outdoor  recreation  areas  consist  of 
fifty  State  parks  and  historic  memorials,  four  State 
forests,  two  game  management  areas,  the  water 
conservation  areas  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District  and  numerous  scattered  boat 
access  sites,  wayside  parks  and  bridge  catwalks  for 
fishing  use.  Bottoms  of  all  tidal  waters  and  all 
navigable  inland  waters  are  for  the  most  part  also 
State-owned.  Not  including  the  water  bottoms, 
however,  there  are  about  1,433,000  acres  in  these 
State-owned  potential  outdoor  recreation  areas. 


FLORIDA   HISTORIC  MEMORIALS 


1.  Blackwater 

2.  Eglin    Field 

3.  Apalochee 

4.  Liberty 

5.  Leon-Wakullo 

6.  Osceola 

7.  Camp    Blanding 

8.  Ocala 

9.  Citrus 

10.  Croom 

11.  Richloam 

12.  Avon   Pork 

13.  Cecil  M.  Webb 
M.J.  W.  Corbett 
15.  Everglades 
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Federally-owned  lands  in  Florida  are  held  gen- 
erally for  purposes  similar  to  the  State-owned  lands, 
but  involve  considerably  larger  acreages.  There  are 
six  national  parks  and  monuments,  including  the  vast 
Everglades  National  Park,  three  national  forests  and 
thirteen  national  wildlife  refuges.  There  are  also 
several  military  reservations  in  Florida  which  provide 
some  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  The  Federally- 
owned  areas  contain  about  3,206,000  acres  of  suitable 
outdoor  recreation  lands. 

Altogether,  the  State  and  Federal  lands  offer  a 
wide  range  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  A 
recent  survey  revealed  that  contained  within  these 
areas  were: 

4,641,000  total  acreas 
2,625,000  acres  available  for  hunting 
1,781,000  acres  available  for  wilderness  camping 
2,501  prepared  picnic  sites 
2,000  miles  of  hiking  trails 
1,614  prepared  campsites 
239  boat  access  sites 
75  fresh  water  swimming  sites 
15  miles  of  salt  water  swimming  beach 
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Ft.    Jefferson    National 
Monument 
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NATIONAL    WILL 
IN    FLO  I 

St.    Morks    Notionol   Wildlife    Retug 
Cedor    Keys    Notionol    Wildlife    Refug 
Chossohowitzho    Notionol    Wildlife    Refug 
Anclote    Notional    Wildlife    Refuge 
Pinellas    Notionol   Wildlife    Refuge 
Possoge    Key    Notionol    Wildlife    Refug 
Island    Boy    Notional    Wildlife    Refug 
Sonibel    Notionol    Wildlife    Refuge 
Brevord    National    Wildlife    Refug 
Pelican    Island    Notional    Wildlife    Retug 
Loxohatchee    Notionol   Wildlife    Refuge 
Great   White    Heron    Notionol   Wildlife    Refuge 
Key   West    Notionol   Wildlife    Refug 
National    Key    Deer    Refuge  


EXISTING  OUTDOOR  RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES 

IN   STATE  AND 

FEDERAL  OWNERSHIP 

BY    REGIONS 

Acrcoge  in 

Acreogc 

Acreage 

Number 

Number 

Acreage 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Miles  of 

Miles  of 

Historical 

g 

State  and 

Available 

Avaltoble 

of 

of 

Available 

Fresh  Water 

Salt  Water 

Fresh  Water 

Ocean.  Gulf 

Salt  Water 

0« 

Federal 

for 

tor 

Prepared 

Prepared 

tor 

Boot  Access 

Boat  Access 

Swimming 

and  Bay 

Swimming 

Arthaeolog.eol 

a: 

Owncrihip 

Hurttirtg 

Camping 

Comp  Sitei 

Picnic  Sitct 

Hiking 

Sites 

Sites 

Sites 

Frontage 

Beach 

Srtes 
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652,041 

483,000 

491,000 

153 

264 

492,000 

48 

12 

26 

97.2 

6.2 

1 

II 

•  631,916 

565,000 

500,000 

148 

274 

559,000 

109 

11 

12 

25.1 

0 

6 

III 

83.554 

77,000 

76,000 

156 

88 

80,000 

24 

5 

5 

2.0 

.2 

3 

IV 

184,986 

155,000 

94,000 

261 

463 

109,000 

32 

5 

8 

36.0 

3.6 

8 

V 

473,684 

374,000 

389,000 

217 

143 

443,000 

58 

2 

23 

12.0 

0 

2 

VI 

999 

0 

0 

77 

66 

800 

7 

2 

0 

10.4 

5 

VII 

151,649 

110,000 

117,000 

276 

741 

148,000 

29 

6 

1 

5.0 

1.0 

2 

VIII 

9,566 

0 

0 

104 

100 

2,000 

3 

1 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

IX 

71,525 

57,000 

62,000 

100 

20 

62,000 

13 

4 

0 

4.7 

.6 

' 

X 

2,380,658 

804,000 

53,000 

122 

342 

152,000 

21 

32 

0 

274.7 

3.6 

1 

STATE 

TOTAL 

4,640,578 

2,625,000 

1,782,000 

1,614 

2,501 

2,047,800 

344 

80 

75 

467.2 

15.3 

31 

In  addition,  the  survey  brought  to  hght  a  large 
number  of  undesignated  and  unimproved  sites  or  areas 
suitable  for  camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  boat  access 
and  swimming. 

All  of  Florida's  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities, 
however,  are  not  contained  in  these  designated  State 
and  Federal  outdoor  areas.  To  help  meet  the  demand 
for  water  access,  there  are  185  additional  boat  launch- 
ing ramps  scattered  throughout  the  State.  Each  of 
these  access  sites,  while  involving  only  a  small  plot 
of  land,  is  really  the  key  to  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  particular  water  body  on  which  it  is  located. 
Also  serving  an  incidental  outdoor  recreation  function 
is  the  55,000  miles  of  roadway  in  the  State  and  the 
countless  bridges,  jetties  and  other  shore  facilities 
which  provide  access  to  valuable  fishing  waters. 

Important  as  they  are,  the  vast  tracts  of  land  and 
the  numerous  scattered  facilities  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  make  up  only  a  part  of  Florida's 
outdoor  recreation  resources  in  use  today.  Even  with 
the  addition  of  county  and  municipal  facilities,  prob- 
ably no  more  than  half  of  the  current  demand  ,is  met 


WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT   AREAS 
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Aucilla 

3 

Steinhatchee 

4. 

Lake    Butler 

5. 

Gulf   Hammock 
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Guano    River 
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8. 

Farmton 

9. 

Lee 

10. 

Okeechobee 

n. 

Fisheating   Cree 

12. 

Devil's   Garden 

by  areas  in  public  ownership.  The  tremendous  slack 
is  taken  up  by  private  resources  —  either  commercial 
facilities  developed  especially  for  this  purpose,  or 
private  lands  to  which  the  public  enjoys  access. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  important  role  of 
private  land  holdings 'in  meeting  outdoor  recreation 
needs  today.  Almost  900,000  acres  of  private  land  is 
intensively  managed  by  the  State  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  for  public  hunting  purposes, 
and  this  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  millions  of  acres 
of  private  forest  and  farmland   so   utilized.    Private 


landholdings  are  now  used  by  the  public  for  prac- 
tically every  type  of  outdoor  recreation  activity.  Re- 
maining undeveloped  stretches  of  private  ocean  and 
gulf  frontage,  valuable  and  coveted  as  they  are,  still 
aflFord  access  to  the  seashore  for  many  people. 

But,  private  lands  may  or  may  not  continue  as  a 
major  supplier  of  public  needs.  To  insure  outdoor 
recreation  in  Florida's  future,  we  must  plan  to  meet 
at  least  minimum  requirements  with  publich-  con- 
trolled resources. 
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EOPLE  WANT  MOST 


%    of  Total 
Opportunities  For:  weighted   desire 

Picnicking    20  6 

Camping    12.3 

Fresh  water  swimming  12.2 

Hunting  95 

Fresh  water  fishing  g.g 

Salt  water  swimming 7,2 

Visiting  historical  or  archaeological  sites  6.2 

Boating    53 

Salt  water   fishing   4,9 

Pleasure  driving  4.1 

Water  skiing   3,7 

Nature  study  2.8 

Hiking   2.4 


In  analyzing  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
in  Florida,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  quantity'  of 
resources  necessary  to  meet  current  peak-day  pres- 
sures for  combined  resident  and  tourist  use.  As  a 
practical  matter,  however,  we  know  that  we  cannot 
plan  to  accommodate  peak-day  loads.  This  would  be 
poor  economy,  as  the  facilities  would  be  only  partlv 
used  a  great  majority  of  the  time.  In  assessing  our 
abihty  to  provide  needed  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources, we  must  set  our  sights  on  a  practical  level 
of  fulfillment.  We  must  seek  an  optimum  point  be- 
tween average  and  peak  demand  —  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  what  we  would  like  to  pro\ide  and 
what  we  are  reasonably  able  to  provide. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION   RESOURCE  NEEDS — 1961 

(RESOURCES  NEEDED  TO  MEET  85%    OF 

1961    PEAK-DAY    DEMAND) 

FOR  HUNTING: 

21,200,000  acres  of  game  habitat 

FOR  SALT  WATER  FISHING: 
423  boat  access  sites 

FOR  FRESH  WATER  FISHING: 

260,000  acres  of  water  habitat 

FOR   CAMPING: 

2,600  family  campsites 

350,000   acres   of  -wilderness   camping   area 

FOR  PICNICKING: 

20,000    family    picnic    sites 

FOR  HIKING: 

3,000   miles   of   hiking   trail 
75,000  acres  of  hiking   area 

FOR  BOATING: 

317  boat  access  points 
1,850,000  acres  of  water  area 

FOR   SALT  WATER   SWIMMING: 
58  miles  of  beach 

FOR  FRESH  WATER  SWIMMING: 
110  sites 

FOR  WATER  SKIING: 

101    boat   access   points 
130,000  acres  of  water  area 

FOR  VISITING  HISTORICAL  OR  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SITES: 

100  sites 

FOR  NATURE  STUDY: 

500,000  acres  of  nature   preserve 

FOR   PLEASURE   DRIVING: 

15,000  miles  of  scenic  roadway 


Further  adjustment  in  the  demand  figures  must  be 
made  to  provide  for  simultaneous  use  of  resources 
by  more  than  one  activity,  natural  redistribution  of 
pressure  caused  by  increasingly  crowded  conditions, 
and  so  on.  Allowance  must  be  made  too  for  the  prob- 
able share  of  demand  to  be  met  by  local  government, 
commercial  and  non-commercial  private  resources.  By 
these  various  procedures,  we  arrive  at  a  figure  repre- 
senting realistic  demand. 

Even  after  adjustment,  the  demand  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Comparison  of  the  adjusted  total  resource 
requirements  for  1961  against  presently  available  re- 
sources reveals  substantial  deficiencies  in  such  facili- 
ties as  boat  access  sites,  picnic  sites,  beach  frontage 
and  fresh  water  swimming  sites.  Hunting  requires 
such  vast  areas  for  game  habitat  that  it  is  impractical 
even  to  consider  the  prospect  of  meeting  today's  needs 
solelv  on  publicly  owned  lands.  In  other  respects, 
the  State  is  endowed  with  available  recreational  re- 
sources capable  of  handling  the  present  demand.  Be- 
cause of  the  poor  distribution  of  these  resources  within 
the  State,  however,  the  critical  aspect  of  the  problem 
becomes  most  apparent  when  the  regional  picture  is 
examined. 

Regional  boundaries  represent  a  reasonable  ma.xi- 
mum  distance  which  the  people  within  might  tra\el 
for  a  single  day  of  outdoor  recreation.  A  quick  look 
at  the  distribution  pattern  of  the  State's  available  out- 
door recreational  resources  reveals  that  practically 
every  region  is  deficient  in  some  important  respect. 
This  means  that  certain  types  of  outdoor  recreation 
are  not  readily  available  as  a  one-day  outing  to  poten- 
tial users  within  the  region. 


OUTDOOR 

RECREATION 

RESOURCE  NEEDS- 

-1961 

BY  REGIONS 

^^^^ 

^^^^ 
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Game    habitat   (acres) 

3,100,000 

2,500,000 

1,400,000    1,«00,000 

700,000 

1,600,000 

4,500,000 

300,000 

1.200.000 

4,300.000 

Fresh  water  fish  habitot  (acres) 

27,000 

21,000 

13,000 

19,000 

19,000 

37,000 

61,000 

5,000 

11.000 

47,000 

Nature   preserve   (acres) 

55,000 

20,000 

15,000 

35,000 

5,000 

65,000 

125,000 

5.000 

5,000 

170.000 

Water  areo  (acres) 

121,000 

44,000 

45,000 

139,000 

68,000 

251,000 

479.000 

38,000 

51.000 

752,000 

Wilderness  camping  area  (acres) 

18,000 

13,000 

10,000 

31,000 

11,000 

53,000 

67,000 

9.000 

11.000 

127.000 

Family  campsites 

290 

70 

40 

195 

55 

420 

510 

59 

75 

895 

Hiking  area  (acres) 

3,250 

1,000 

1,250 

6,000 

750 

7,750 

12,250 

750 

500 

41.500 

Hiking   trail    (miles) 

130 

40 

50 

240 

30 

310 

490 

30 

20 

1.660 

Fomily  picnic  sites 

1,420 

540 

440 

1,420 

400 

2,380 

5,200 

220 

320 

7,660 

Salt  water  boat  access  sites 

28 

6 

6 

32 

4 

61 

104 

9 

6 

167 

Fresh  water  boat  access  sites 

27 

9 

10 

31 

14 

54 

100 

8 

11 

154 

Salt  water  beach   (miles) 

5.4 

3                   .3 

3. 

.5 

6.8 

14.5 

1.1 

1.0 

24.5 

Fresh   water  swimming   sites 

5 

3 

4 

12 

4 

15 

26 

2 

3 

37 

Historical  or  orchoeologicol  sites 

6 

3 

3 

9 

12 

17 

25 

2 

3 

30 

Roodway  (miles) 

1,500 

300 

300 

1,200 

430 

1,800 

3,700.0 

140 

430 

5,000 

FOR  CAMPING: 

6,000  family  campsites 

560,000  acres  of  wilderness  camping  area 

FOR  PICNICKING: 

28,000   family   picnic   sites 

FOR  HIKING: 

3,500  miles  of  hiking  trail 
90,000  acres  of  hiking  area 

FOR  BOATING: 

410  boat  access  points 
2,500,000   acres   of  water  area 

FOR  SALT  WATER   SWIMMING: 
86  miles  of  beach 

FOR  FRESH  WATER  SWIMMING: 
160  sites 

FOR  WATER  SKIING: 

162  boat  access  points 
200,000  acres  of  water  area 

FOR  VISITING  HISTORICAL  OR  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SITES: 
140  sites 

FOR  NATURE  STUDY: 

700,000  acres  of  nature  preserve 

FOR   PLEASURE   DRIVING: 

21,000  miles  of  scenic  roadway 


Physical  redistribution  of  available  outdoor  recrea- 
tional resources  is  impossible.  To  meet  the  demand 
in  deficient  areas  of  the  State,  we  must  acquire  addi- 
tional resources  where  needed.  Public  seashore  is 
in  short  supply  almost  throughout  the  entire  State  and 
is  critically  deficient  in  the  key  population  centers  of 
lower  Florida.  Access  points  to  both  salt  and  fresh 
waters  are  generally  inadequate,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  In  central  Florida,  more 
land  should  be  placed  under  game  management  pro- 
grams to  provide  better  hunting  opportunities  for 
people  in  that  area.  More  picnic  facilities  must  be 
provided  in  all  areas  and,  to  the  extent  natural  avail- 
ability permits,  fresh  water  swimming  sites  and  sites 
of  historical  and  archaeological  significance  must  be 
developed  in  central  and  southern  Florida.  These 
are  our  most  critical  resource  needs  today. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  meet  today's  needs.  We 
must  also  look  ahead  at  the  needs  which  will  confront 
us  in  the  years  to  come. 

By  1970,  the  outdoor  recreational  resource  needs 
of  today  will  be  magnified,  both  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  users  and  by  a  rising  per  capita  use  rate.  Es- 
sentially, however,  the  pattern  of  resource  deficiencies 
will  be  the  same  as  today's.  To  meet  optimum  stand- 
ards of  outdoor  recreation  by  1970,  we  must: 


■OUTDOOR    RFCREATIOKI    RFSOIIRCE    NFFRS 

Game  habitat  (acres) 

4,400,000 

3,000,000      1 

400,000 

2,100,000 

900,000 

2,200,000 

6,200,000 

500,000 

,500,000 

6,400,000 

Fresh  water  fish  habitat  (acres) 

38.000 

25,000 

14,000 

26,000 

23,000 

53,000 

86,000 

7,000 

14,000 

74,000 

Nature  preserve  (acres) 

78,000 

22,000 

18,000 

46,000 

9,000 

95,000 

173,000 

4,000 

9,000 

246,000 

Water  area   (acres) 

145,000 

49,000 

41,000 

162,000 

83,000 

343,000 

664,000 

48,000 

58,000 

1,107,000 

Wilderness  camping  area   (acres) 

29,000 

17,000 

14,000 

16,000 

15,000 

87,000 

107,000 

14,000 

15,000 

216,000 

Family  campsites 

625 

155 

90 

450 

120 

970 

1,790 

110 

160 

2,150 

Hiking    area    (acres) 

3,900 

1,000 

1,000 

7,000 

800 

9,500 

14,100 

800 

500 

5,400 

Hiking    trail    (miles) 

150 

40 

40 

270 

30 

370 

550 

30 

20 

2,000 

Family   picnic  sites 

2,000 

700 

500 

1,900 

500 

3,400 

7,000 

300 

400 

11,300 

Salt  woter  boot  access  sites 

37 

7 

5 

41 

4 

83 

137 

11 

8 

236 

Fresh   woter   boot   access   sites 

38 

10 

9 

40 

17 

77 

136 

11 

14 

220 

Salt    water    beach    (miles) 

7.6 

1.1 

.4                 4.4                .6 

9.8 

71.4 

1.5 

1.2 

38.0 

Fresh   water  swimming   sites 

7 

4 

4 

10 

5 

23 

41 

2 

3 

61 

Historicol   or    archaeological    sites 

8 

4 

4 

12 

3 

24 

35 

2 

2 

46 

Roadwoy    (miles) 

■!,T>5 

430 

290 

1,570 

480 

2,440 

5,480.0 

200 

520 

7.490 

—  place  an  additional  2,600,000  acres  of  land 
under  intensive  game  management 

—  establish  an  additional  115,000  acres  in  na- 
ture preserves 

—  make  available  an  "additional  101,000  acres 
for  wilderness  camping 

—  develop  an  additional  25,500  picnic  sites 

—  make  available  an  additional   8,700   acres 
for  hiking 

—  develop  an  additional  4,400  campsites 

—  provide  an  additional  3,000  miles  of  road- 
way for  pleasure  driving 

—  install  an  additional  886  boat  access  facili- 
ties 

—  make  available  an  additional  130  fresh  wa- 
ter swimming  sites 

—  develop  an  additional  111  historical  or  ar- 
chaeological sites 

—  provide  an  additional  70.7  miles  of  seashore 

Most  of  these  lands  and  facilities  are  needed  now 
to  round  out  Florida's  current  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams. The  rest  will  be  needed  at  least  by  1970.  Ac- 
quisition should  be  scheduled  as  soon  as  possible, 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  greater  availability 
and  to  provide  time  for  proper  planning  and  de\'elop- 
ment. 


Recreational  use  of  public  lands  and  waters  can  be  enluinc 

Jui    installation  of  facilities  such   as  boat   rumpx. 


irfflED 


All  of  Florida's  resources  are  so  valuable  that  no 
wastefulness  or  inefficiency  in  their  use  can  be  toler- 
ated. Land  areas  suitable  for  outdoor  recreation  are 
both  limited  in  quantity  and  high  in  price  —  especially 
in  the  heavily  populated  areas  where  the  greatest 
need  exists.  We  cannot  expect  to  continue  meeting 
the  rapid  increases  in  demand  by  acquisition  of  new 
areas  alone.  If  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  over 
7,000,000  residents  and  18,000,000  tourists  by  1970 
are  to  be  met,  realistically  and  economically,  a 
multiple-approach  to  the  problem  must  be  pursued, 
leaving  nothing  undone  that  would  enhance  outdoor 
recreation  opportunity  in  Florida. 


recreational  development 

First,  everv  effort  must  be  made  to  get  the  most 
from  outdoor  recreation  areas  already  in  public  owner- 
ship. The  use-programs  for  these  areas  must  be  re- 
evaluated with  an  eye  toward  intensification  and 
greater  efficiency.  Care  must  be  exercised,  however, 
to  prevent  over-use,  as  this  could  easilv  result  in  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  area 
as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  user-enjoyment. 

Steps  must  be  taken  also  to  induce  more  e\en 
distribution  of  the  use  pressure.  Some  activities  are 
governed  by  seasonal  factors  which  cannot  be 
changed.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  \alid  reason  why 
public  behavior  patterns  in  swimming,  boating,  water 
skiing  and  pleasure  dri\ing  cannot  be  influenced  help- 
fullv.  Discriminatory  rates  for  use  of  certain  facilities 
might  shift  part  of  a  peak  weekend  load  to  less 
crowded  weekdavs  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
higher  greens  fees  deter  weekend  golfers. 

Probably  the  greatest  benefit  yet  to  be  exploited 
in  the  presentlv  a\ailable  public  outdoor  recreation 
areas  lies  in  the  countless  opportimities  for  de\elop- 
ment  of  new  sites  and  facilities.    Many  of  these  areas 


are  so  large  and  varied  that  their  full  potential  has 
not  even  been  assessed.  In  the  management  of  some 
of  these  areas,  we  are  pursuing  programs  of  extremelv 
narrow  scope.  In  order  to  realize  their  maximum 
value  for  outdoor  recreation,  we  must  encourage  true 
multiple-use  of  these  outdoor  areas  —  whether  they  be 
State  or  national  forests,  wildlife  preserves,  water 
conservation  reservoirs  or  what.  If  the  suitable  land 
and  water  resources  readily  available  in  these  public 
areas  can  be  effectively  put  to  recreation  use,  a  large 
part  of  the  need  for  additional  campgrounds,  picnic 
grounds,  hiking  trails,  water  access  sites,  swimming 
sites  and  other  developed  facilities  can  be  met  without 
the  necessity  of  further  land  acquisition. 

Another  likely  source  of  available  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunity  is  to  be  found  in  various  public 
areas  not  generally  thought  of  as  an  outdoor  area. 
Military  and  naval  properties,  including  numerous 
scattered  Corps  of  Engineer  installations,  have  great 
potential  in  this  respect.  Vlany  such  areas  have  val- 
uable ocean  frontage  or  water  access  which  would 
afford  priceless  recreation  opportunities.  Road  and 
highway  rights-of-way  also  offer  countless  possibilities 
for  badly  needed  water  access  facilities.  Each  bridge, 
causeway  or  stretch  of  waterfront  drive  is  a  potential 
recreational  asset  which  can  be  developed  in  many 
ways  for  fishing,  swimming,  boat  access,  picnicking 
and  scenic  appreciation.  All  of  these  various  oppor- 
tunities should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  —  not  only 
because  the  lands  are  already  in  pubfic  ownership, 
but  because  they  represent  a  resource  now  going  to 
waste. 

Floridas  uncommitted  public  lands  held  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  should  be  integrated  into 
the  comprehensive  statewide  program  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  serve  valid  outdoor  recreation  needs. 
These  lands,  some  400,000  acres  in  all,  have  recently 
been  inventoried  for  this  purpose,  and  numerous  pos- 
sibilities for  their  beneficial  de\elopment  and  use  were 
brought  to  light. 

An  intensive  effort  should  be  made,  too,  to  promote 
greater  use  of  private  lands  in  the  interest  of  public 
needs.  Many  of  the  lands  and  facilities  now  in  the 
public  outdoor  recreation  system  were  donated  by 
private  individuals  or  groups.  Other  lands  with  recre- 
ational value  may  be  forthcoming  in  this  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  private  lands  need  not  be 
transferred  to  public  ownership  in  order  to  serve  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation  purposes.  Public  use  of  many 
private  lands  has  been  made  possible  through  ease- 
ments or  leases  without  cost  to  the  State.  In  the  case 
of  such  extensive  uses  as  hunting,  this  seems  to  be  a 
more  logical  approach  than  direct  public  acquisition. 
In  many  instances,  the  State  is  in  a  position  to  provide 


services  such  as  fire  protection,  wildlife  management, 
access  road  construction  and  water  control,  in  ex- 
change for  public  use  rights  to  private  outdoor  areas. 
As  an  inducement  for  making  private  lands  available 
for  public  use,  some  kind  of  liabilitv  insurance  might 
be  provided  for  the  landowner,  covering  damages  re- 
sulting from  authorized  public  use. 

Formalized  and  controlled  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tional use  of  private  lands  has  never  been  fully 
explored,  but  offers  considerable  promise  as  a  supple- 
ment to  public  ownership. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  a  well-planned  and  orderly  executed 
acquisition  program  as  a  means  for  meeting  basic 
needs  for  public  outdoor  recreation  areas.  Onlv 
through  direct  purchase  can  there  be  any  certainty 
that  needed  resources  can  be  made  available  at  the 
desired  place  at  the  desired  time. 

Acquisition  through  purchase  will  entail  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money.  For  this  reason, 
purchase  should  not  be  undertaken  until  all  other 
methods  of  meeting  the  need  have  been  exhausted. 
But  when  it  is  decided  that  purchase  is  necessary, 
it  should  be  pursued  without  delay. 

In  order  to  meet  the  outdoor  recreation  demand 
expected  in  1970,  the  following  resources  must  be  de- 
veloped on  presently  available  areas  or  acquired  by 
purchase  as  soon  as  possible. 


Region  I: 

25 
1.4 


salt  water  boat  access  sites 
miles  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
7        historical  or  archaeological  sites 
Region  II: 

1.1     miles  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
Region  III: 

.2     mile  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
historical  or  archaeological  site 

salt  water  boat  access  sites 
fresh  water  boat  access  sites 
miles  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
fresh  water  swimming  sites 
historical  or  archaeological  sites 

salt  water  boat  access  sites 

mile  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 

historical  or  archaeological  site 

acres  of  \\'ilderness  land 
salt  water  boat  access  sites 
fresh  water  boat  access  sites 
miles  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
fresh  water  s\%'imming  sites 
historical  or  archaeological  sites 


Region  IV 
36 

8 
.8 


Region  V: 
2 
.6 
1 
Region  VI: 
95,000 
81 
70 

9.7 
23 
19 


Region  VII: 
20,000        acres  of  wilderness  land 
131        salt  water  boat  access  sites 
107        fresh  water  boat  access  sites 
20.4     miles  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
40        fresh  water  swimming  sites 
31        historical  or  archaeological  sites 
Region  VIII: 

15,000        acres  of  wilderness  land 
10       salt  water  boat  access  sites 
8        fresh  water  boat  access  sites 
1.5     miles  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
2        fresh  water  swimming  sites 

2  historical  or  archaeological  sites 
Region  IX: 

4       salt  water  boat  access  sites 
1        fresh  water  boat  access  site 
.6     mile  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 

3  fresh  water  swimming  sites 

1        historical  or  archaeological  site 
Region  X: 

204       salt  water  boat  access  sites 
199        fresh  water  boat  access  sites 
34.4     miles  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
61        fresh  water  swimming  sites 
45        historical  archaeological  sites 
State  Totals: 
130,000        acres  of  wilderness  land 
493       salt  water  boat  access  sites 
393        fresh  water  boat  access  sites 
70.7     miles  of  salt  water  beach  frontage 
131        fresh  water  swimming  sites 
111        historical  or  archaeological  sites 
The  ability  to  purchase  the  needed  resources,  of 
course,   depends   on   the   availability    of   suitable   re- 
sources in  the  region.    Salt  water  swimming  beach  in 
Region  III  and  V  may  have  to  be  artificially  created. 
Historical  or  archaeological  sites  containing  genuine 


physical  evidence  of  their  significance  might  not  exist 
in  areas  where  needed;  but  museums,  monuments, 
special  displays  or  reconstructed  features  might  be 
substituted  at  appropriate  sites.  Natural  fresh  water 
swimming  sites  might  not  be  generally  a\ailable  in 
Regions  VIII,  IX  and  X,  in  which  case  the  pro\isioji 
of  swimming  pools  as  a  substitute  should  be  left  to 
municipal  or  couutv  governments. 

Once  acquisition  of  the  minimum  resource  needs 
has  been  completed,  we  will  have  accomplished  the 
most  basic  part  of  our  outdoor  recreation  program. 
But  there  will  still  remain  the  tremendous  job  of  site 
planning  and  development  of  resources  already  on 
hand.  There  will  be  the  equally  important  responsi- 
bility of  continual  re-evaluation  and  up-dating  of  the 
basic  program.  We  should  never  be  satisfied  with 
merely  good  enough  —  for  what  is  good  enough  in 
1970  will  most  certainly  not  be  good  enough  in  1980. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  do  is  broaden  and  in- 
tensify management  programs  for  every  aspect  of  out- 
door recreational  resources,  in  order  to  insure  their 
perpetual  well-being.  Without  proper  management, 
all  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  State  would  soon  be 
inadequate  for  our  needs,  ^^'ildfires,  pollution  and 
erosion  must  be  controlled,  ^^'ildlife,  natural  scenery 
and  other  desirable  elements  of  the  Florida  environ- 
ment must  be  promoted. 

Another  problem  which  we  must  confront  real- 
istically before  we  are  hopelessly  engulfed  by  its  rapid 
spread  is  the  blight  of  unregulated  and  unharmonious 
developments  and  intrusions  along  our  highwavs 
and  throughout  our  countryside.  There  is  too  much 
naturally  beautiful  about  Florida  to  permit  its  despoil- 
ation  by  unnecessarv  displays  of  billboards,  sub- 
standard structures,  flv-by-night  merchandising  enter- 
prises, trash  dumps  and  auto  graveyards.  Instead  of 
detracting  from  our  natural  scenery,  we  should  be  at- 
tempting to  enhance  it,  or  at  least  harmonize  with  it. 


If  we  are  to  provide  suitable  outdoor  recreational 
resources  to  meet  tlie  total  demand  expected  by  the 
year  1970,  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  —  probably  at  least  fifty  million  dollars. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from?  Ob\iously,  such 
a  large  sum  cannot  be  defrayed  entirely  from  the 
State's  general  sources  of  re\'enue.  Most  of  the  money 
will  have  to  be  borrowed.  Re\enue  bond  programs 
have  been  undertaken  by  other  states  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes,  and  some  of  these  have  enjoyed 
notable  success.  A  bond  issue  appears  to  be  the  most 
feasible  financial  method  available  to  Florida. 

If  acquisition  is  undertaken  by  bond  issue,  the 
costs  must  eventually  be  met  by  taxes,  fees  or  some 


such  basic  revenue-producing  means.  The  most  ob- 
vious basic  source  of  revenue  is  user  fees.  Already 
a  substantial  part  of  state  and  national  park  revenue 
is  obtained  by  this  method.  As  facilities  are  expanded 
and  improved  and  better  services  are  made  available, 
there  will  be  ample  justification  for  even  broader  ap- 
plication of  the  user-fee  system. 

Hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  could  be  increased 
slightly  to  provide  additional  funds  for  acquisition  of 
outdoor  land  areas  and  facilities  needed  for  these  two 
activities.  An  inexpensive  license  for  salt  water  sports 
fishing  could  be  used  in  the  same  way,  providing 
badly  needed  funds  for  boat  access,  piers,  bridge  cat- 
walks and  the  like. 

Pleasure  boat  registration  fees  levied  bv  the  State 
could  be  increased  considerably  without  becoming 
exorbitant,  and  could  be  used  to  help  defray  debt 
service  costs. 

These  various  sources,  all  of  which  tax  outdoor 
recreation  users  directly,  would  yield  sufficient  rev- 
enue each  year  to  support  a  bond  issue  of  needed  size. 
As  outdoor  recreation  use  pressure  increased,  the  rev- 
enue potential  of  these  sources  would  increase  pro- 
portionately. 

Still  another  possibility  for  meeting  a  part  of  the 
financial  needs  lies  in  the  State  Internal  Improvement 
Fund.  Although  sales  of  State-owned  lands  and  water 
bottoms  ha\'e  been  curtailed  considerably  in  recent 
years,  these  operations  are  still  productive  of  large 
amounts  of  money.  There  is  every  justification  for 
allocating  a  part  of  these  funds  to  outdoor  recreation 
purposes  if  the  need  arises. 

Then,  too,  because  all  of  Florida  —  not  just  those 
using  public  recreation  facilities  —  has  a  tremendous 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  State's  outdoor  recreation 
program,  a  continuing  appropriation  by  the  Legisla- 
ture from  the  General  Revenue  Fund  would  definitely 
seem  to  be  in  order.  This  would  be  used  to  help  ac- 
quire lands  necessary  for  flood  control  and  similar 
purposes,  which  could -also  be  put  to  recreational  use. 

There  is  strong  indication  that  financial  assistance 
in  meeting  outdoor  recreation  area  needs  soon  will  be 
available  from  the  Federal  Government.  Two  sep- 
arate bills,  already  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress, 
would  provide  Federal  matching  funds  for  acquisi- 
tion of  beach  areas  and  outdoor  recreation  areas  in 
general.  In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  assistance 
from  this  source,  however,  Florida  must  be  ready 
when  the  time  comes  to  put  up  its  share  of  the  re- 
quired funds. 

It  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  undertake 
the  proposed  acquisition  program  all  at  once  and  stay 
ahead  of  the  expected  need.  However,  incremental 
acquisition  over  a  period  of  years  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  no  action  at  all.    If  the  latter   approach   is 


followed,  it  would  entail  revenue  requirements  of 
about  twelve  and  one-half  million  dollars  per  bien- 
nium  until  the  end  of  the  present  decade. 


f 
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In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  a  program  of  the 
scope  and  comprehensiveness  necessary  to  meet  Flor- 
ida's outdoor  recreation  demand,  some  organizational 
improvements  must  be  made  within  the  State  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  function  of  providing  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation  is  widely  dispersed  among  a 
number  of  State  agencies.  The  Florida  Park  Service 
strives  to  meet  public  needs  through  its  statewide 
system  of  parks  and  historic  memorials.  Other  out- 
door recreation  programs  are  administered  by  the 
State  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  in 
providing  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities;  by  the 
Florida  Forest  Service,  incidental  to  its  State  forest 
system;  by  the  State  Board  of  Conservation,  in  manag- 
ing salt  water  fisheries  and  promoting  waterways  de- 
velopment and  boating;  by  the  State  Road  Depart- 
ment, through  its  system  of  wayside  parks  and  other 
facilities;  by  the  Florida  Development  Commission, 
in  promoting  development  and  use  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources,  especially  by  tourists;  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  water  control  districts  and  other  governmental 
subdivisions.  Several  other  State  agencies  are  indi- 
rectly involved  in  outdoor  recreation  in  one  way  or 
another. 


Many  facilities  conatructed  for  other  purposes  can  be  put  to  good  outdoor  recreational  use 


Siiitiihle  natural  land  and  water  areas  are  fast  being  depleted  in  Florida.  Acquisition  must  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 


With  such  dispersion  of  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity, the  degree  of  administrati\  e  coordination  so  es- 
sential to  efficient  operations  has  been  difficult.  This 
critical  problem  has  been  largely  overcome  during 
the  past  two  years  by  the  creation  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Recreational  Dexelopment,  which  has 
provided  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  a 
focal  point  for  program  orientation.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Committee,  great  strides  ha\e  been  made 
in  coordinating  indi\idual  agency  programs  and  in 
promoting  the  concepts  of  teamwork  and  common  ob- 
jectives. 


This  inter-agency  committee  approach  has  pro\'ed 
to  be  a  sound  and  practical  means  for  program  co- 
ordination. It  should  be  formalized  bv  statute  and 
made  a  permanent  part  of  our  State  government. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  serve  a  vital  function, 
not  onlv  for  outdoor  recreation,  but  for  all  inter- 
related natural  resources  programs.  The  purpose, 
organization  and  duties  of  the  committee  should  be 
clearlv  outlined  bv  legislati\*e  act.  Among  other  things, 
the  committee  should  ha\e  the  primarv  responsibilitv 
for  o\erall  outdoor  recreation  planning,  with  the  au- 
thority to  assign  elements  of  the  program  to  the  ap- 
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propriate  member  agencies  for  implementation. 

Florida's  land  management  functions  also  must  be 
more  effecti\elv  coordinated  to  insure  maximum  and 
multiple  use  of  all  lands  held  in  public  ownership. 
Public  lands  and  their  related  water  areas  serve  not 
only  outdoor  recreation  in  general,  but  also  forest 
management,  game  management  and  wildlife  preser- 
vation, water  conservation  and  other  purposes  indi- 
vidually. It  is  important  that  these  lands  be  put  to  as 
many  beneficial  uses  as  are  mutually  compatible.  This 
will  be  done  by  planning  and  coordinating  all  public 
land  use  activities  within  the  inter-agency  committee. 


To  proN'ide  for  acquisition,  control  and  supervision 
of  state  lands,  a  specific  land  management  division 
should  be  set  up  under  the  Trustees  of  the  Internal 
ImproNcment  Fund.  This  division  would  be  guided 
in  its  program  bv  recommendations  from  all  land-use 
agencies,  voiced  through  the  inter-agencv  committee, 
and  would  recei\'e  all  appropriations  and  other  fluids 
for  future  land  acquisition. 

All  outdoor  recreation  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  e.xisting  State  agencies  must  be  re-evaluated  and 
codified  to  insure  an  integrated,  well-balanced  and 
fully  comprehensive  program. 


m 


Over  past  years,  Florida's  Legislature  has  foreseen 
many  needs  and  enacted  abundant  legislation  to 
promote  outdoor  recreation  in  the  State.  But  the 
needs  of  outdoor  recreation  are  dynamic  and  ever- 
changing,  and  the  body  of  law  now  on  the  books  is 
no  longer  adequate.  For  this  reason,  we  must  seek 
immediate  legislative  action  to  provide  authority  and 
means  for  the  expanded  program  necessary  today. 

First,  we  must  obtain  legislative  recognition  of  the 
vital  importance  of  outdoor  recreation  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  State.  We  must  establish 
a  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  policy  for  the 
guidance  of  all  programs  and  activities  in  this  field, 
in  order  that  common  objectives  might  be  identified 
and  more  efi^ectively  attained. 

Legislation  will  be  necessary  also  to  efi^ect  the 
desirable  changes  in  administrative  structure,  and  to 
provide  authority  and  powers  for  the  conduct  of 
additional  program  functions.  The  inter-agency  co- 
ordinating committee  and  the  land  management 
division  should  be  formally  established.  Incidental  to 
this  objective,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  existing 
agencies  in  matters  of  outdoor  recreation  should  be 
clarified,  harmonized  and  coordinated. 

Finally,  there  must  be  legislative  action  to  provide 
needed  financial  support.  Authority  must  be  granted 
to  increase  the  revenue  potential  from  various  user 
fees  and  other  justifiable  sources.  Specific  authority 
should  be  granted  also  to  enter  into  cooperative 
outdoor  recreation  programs  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  make  available  matching  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

All  of  these  essential  legislative  needs  could  be 
provided  for  in  a  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation 
act,  which  should  then  be  made  a  separate  chapter 
in  the  Florida  Statutes. 
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